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The purpose of this study has been to conduct a 
survey of the adoption and diffusion of management concepts in a 
selected group of 2-and 4-year colleges. The population chosen for 
study is the 2- and 4-year colleges in the Southeastern region of the 
United States. The specific objectives of the survey were to 
determine the extent and frequency with which management concepts and 
techniques have been adopted within 2- and 4-year colleges. 
Universities were excluded because of their larger organizational 
structure and the difficulties of specifying how the -idoption of 
managerial concepts influences activities and functions at the 
college level. An effort was made to determine the extent to which 
managerial concepts were regarded as important in the current 
administration of the college, the familiarity of adoinistrators and 
key faculty members with such concepts, and the kinds of sources of 
information used in the administration of the college. An effort was 
also made to identify conditions and factors that shaped or 
influenced the adoption of new techniques in academic administration. 
(Author) 
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INTRODUCTION 



The changing functions of academic administra- 
tion have been spurred by the organizational com- 
plexities of educational institutions and a somewhat 
radical shift in public attitudes/ opinions, and sen- 
timents. There is an intense dissatisfaction with 
traditional procedures in education, an increasing 
belief that our colleges and universities have been 
mismanaged, and a rising expectation that the adop- 
tion of management concepts and techniques from Amer- 
ican industry and business can serve to alleviate or 
correct many of the difficulties experienced during 
the past decade. There is a firm insistence that our 
colleges become more efficient in their operations 
and that they become more effective in dealing with a 
complex of social, economic/ and technological prob- 
lems confronting the nation. 

The advocacy of management methods in higher 
education is something more than a ground swell. 
Rourke and Brooks (1966) believe the break with tra- 
ditional concepts of academic administration to be 
sufficient to warrant the label of a managerial revo- 
lution. Umans (1970)/ among others, believes that 
management concepts, coupled with evolving notions of 
planned change and technological innovation , con- 
stitute a majestic design for educational revolution 
at all levels* The thrust has been aided and abetted 
by the federal government through generous funding 
for the development/ design, and dissemination of 
management techniques that surpass the futuristic 
dreams of many an academic dean accustomed to more 
traditional appraoches (Henle, 1967). The establish- 
ment of a National Center for Higher Education Man- 
agement Systems is perhaps the most direct indication 
of the federal government's interest in developing 
procedures and methods that will permit the collec- 
tion and comparison of educational data for purposes 
of planning and management (Huff and Manning, 1972). 
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The magnitude of the managerial thrust is indi- 
cated further by the Carnegie Commission on Higher 
Education in a survey concerning the implementation 
of institutional research, management information 
systems, and planning-programming-budgeting systems. 
Bogard (1972) found that 24 percent of all colleges 
and universities report the establishment of an in- 
stitutional research office, 13 percent the develop- 
ment of a management information system, and 31 per- 
cent the implementation of a planning-programming- 
budgeting system. Only 2,8 percent of the institu- 
tions report, however, the implementation of all 
three operations, a finding that casts some doubt on 
the respondents 1 understanding of the specific con- 
cepts involved* 

Additional support for the thrust is seen in the 
recent statement issued by the Committee for Economic 
Development (CED, 1973) in which the Research and 
Policy Committee's primary concern was the improve- 
ment of the management and financing of undergraduate 
education. Effective college management is said to 
be a shared responsibility that must be properly dis- 
tributed among trustees, administrators, faculty, and 
students. The emphasis on "better management of re- 
sources, " however, is unequivocal* 

The advent of the managerial revolution has not 
been without criticism. There has been concern that 
a new "cult of efficiency" is in the making and nu- 
merous critics have cast doubt upon the effectiveness 
of systems analysis, operations research, and engi- 
neering design as applicable to the complexities of 
higher education. Yee (1973) has cast considerable 
doubt upon the applicability of systems approaches 
in education. Scientific-economic-technological ap- 
proaches do have limitations and do narrow the per- 
spective in which education must be viewed* Bailey 
(1973) and Fincher (1973) are two other critics who 
have not viewed the event with complete enthusiasm, 
Callahan's Education and the Cult of Efficiency 
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(1962) can be read as a possible vanning of what hap- 
pens when movements are embraced too passionately* 

The purpose of this study has been to conduct a 
survey of the adoption and diffusion of management 
concepts in a selected group of two-year and four- 
year colleges • The population chosen for study is 
the two-year and four-year colleges in the Southeast- 
ern region of the United States* With the exception 
of Texas, the region includes those states served by 
the regional accrediting association of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Schools* Texas was not 
included in the survey because of its size and be- 
* cause of its stronger identification with the South- 
west* 

The specific objectives of the survey were to 
determine the extent and frequency with which manage- 
ment concepts and techniques have been adopted within 
two-year and four-year colleges* Universities were 
excluded because of their larger organizational 
structure and the difficulties of specifying how the 
adoption of managerial concepts influences activities 
and functions at the college level* An effort was 
made to determine the extent to which managerial con- 
cepts were regarded as important in the current ad- 
ministration of the college, the familiarity of ad- 
ministrators and key faculty members with such con- 
cepts, and the kinds and sources of information used 
in the administration of the college. An effort was 
also made to identify conditions and factors that 
shaped or influenced the adoption of new techniques 
in academic administration. 

MECHANICS AND PROCEDURES 

The colleges surveyed are two-year and four- 
year institutions as opposed to universities and 
technical-vocational schools. The intent, therefore, 
was to identify a population of institutions highly 
representative of the Southeastern states. The in- 
stitutions chosen for study did not offer a doctoral 
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degree; were not special interest schools, (i.e. col- 
leges of commercial art or Bible colleges) ; were not 
branches of a university j and were not technical- 
vocational schools. All are accredited by the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Schools. 

This selection of colleges produced a population 
of institutions inclusive of all two-year and four- 
year colleges in the Southeast, as defined. No ef- 
fort is made to treat this population of institutions 
as representative of two-year and four-year colleges 
throughout the nation* They were chosen simply as a 
relatively homogeneous group of colleges located in a 
specific region. In this way, it is strongly be- 
lieved that inferences and conclusions drawn from the 
study can be both more intelligible and manageable. 
Generalizations concerning all two-year or four-year 
colleges in the nation would be highly suspect under 
any circumstances, and the temptation has been avoid- 
ed from the start. Other studies in other regions or 
with differently defined populations may or may not 
confirm the conclusions and implications of this 
study. 

The survey instrument was designed for conve- 
nience of response and extensiveness of coverage. 
Respondents were asked to provide certain background 
information on their college (type of control, size 
of enrollment, highest degree offered, presence and 
functions of an institutional research office, and 
receipt of federal assistance as a developing insti- 
tution under Title III of the Higher Education Act of 
1965). They were then asked t (1) to rate the im- 
portance of selected managerial concepts in the ad- 
ministration of their college; (2) to indicate the 
degree cf familiarity that administrators and key 
faculty members had with such concepts? (3) to 
specify the frequency with which certain kinds and 
sources of information were used; and (4) to assess 
factors and conditions that might impede or facili- 
tate the effective administration of their college. 
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A final section of the instrument provided an oppor- 
tunity to evaluate and suggest means for dissemina- 
tion and adoption of managerial concepts and tech- 
niques on their particular campuses. 

The specific items chosen for inclusion were be- 
lieved to be reasonably representative of the domi- 
nant concepts and techniques currently publicized in 
higher education* Several items were chosen for 
their obviousness while others were indicative of 
highly specific and technical procedures* For ex- 
ample, no college was actually expected to make fre- 
quent use of Monte Carlo techniques or Queuing theo- 
ry, but both were included as a rough check on the 
validity of other responses. Special applications, 
such as organization development, management-by- 
objectives, and administrative teams, were not in- 
cluded becauye of conflicting or competing viewpoints 
currently advocated. 

Survey instruments were distributed to respon- 
dents who were specifically chosen as "informed ob- 
servers" on the academic administration of their col- 
leges. Respondents were addressed both by name and 
by job title. If the college had a director of in- 
stitutional research, the questionnaire was addressed 
to him. if no director of institutional research was 
identifiable, the questionnaire was addressed by name 
to the chief academic officer of the college, i,e. 
the person with apparent responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of faculty and academic programs. In 
several cases, the inquiry was addressed to individu- 
als known to be especially knowledgeable about the 
administration of their colleges but who may not have 
had major administrative responsibility. 

An accompanying letter indicated that it was the 
.institution that was the object of the survey and not 
the specific individual. Each person was requested 
to be as objective as possible, keeping in mind that 
the survey was not evaluating the quality or effec- 
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tiveness of the institution but only the adoption or 
application of management concepts. 

The distribution of colleges by control , size, 
and highest degree offered is presented in Table 1. 
As is evident/ there are fewer public colleges than 
private colleges in the Southeastern region. There 
are 146 colleges offering the A. A. degree and 226 
colleges offering the B.A. degree? 75 of the latter 
also offer the M. A. but not the doctorate. Also evi- 
dent is the relatively large number of private col- 
leges with less than 2000 students in enrollment. No 
private, two-year college was found to exceed 2000 
students . 

The returned questionnaires are shown as a per- 
cent of colleges in a particular category. For ex- 
ample, 66,7 percent (or 43 colleges) classified as 
small, public, two-year colleges returned ^he survey 
instrument. The total number of usable replies was 
245 (or 65.9 percent) of the total population of 372 
colleges. Thirteen survey instruments returned were 
excluded from analysis because of late arrival or in- 
complete data. 

RESULTS OF THE SURVEY 

Of the 245 returned questionnaires 45.3 percent 
were from public institutions and 54.7 percent were 
from private institutions. The A. A. was the highest 
degree offered at 38 percent of these institutions 
while 41.2 percent and 20.8 percent offered the B.A. 
and M.A. respectively as the highest degree. Con- 
cerning size of the institution, 69,8 percent had en- 
rollments of less than 2000; 20 percent had enroll- 
ments between 2000 and 5000; and only 10.2 percent 
had enrollment figures above 5000. For convenience, 
all data are presented for two-year and four-year 
colleges, classified as either large (over 2000) or 
small (under 2000) . 
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An office of institutional research/ analytic 
studies^ or planning was reported in 38*4 percent of 
the returned questionnaires. For those reporting 
such ah office^ 19.6 percent indicated a varying com- 
bined function of campus development, cost analysis, 
fiscal planning, evaluation, faculty studies, student 
studies/ space utilization/ or program planning* Pot 
the 14 percent indicating one primary or dominant 
function, cost analysis was mentioned most frequent- 
ly- 

Since many of the colleges surveyed might well 
qualify as developing institutions, an inquiry was 
made as to the reception of federal assistance under 
Title 111 of the Higher Education Act of 1965 « 
fifty-one percent of the institutions indicated fed- 
eral^ assistance under Title III funds, 40.8 percent 
received no such assistance, and 8.2 percent of the 
respondents indicated they did not know. 

With respect to job titles, 12*2 percent of the 
respondents were directors of institutional research; 
62.9 percent were deans, 20 percent were vice- 
presidents and 2.4 percent were presidents per se. 
This distribution suggests that the informants were 
in a position to be thoroughly familiar with both the 
administrative and acadenic affairs of the institu- 
tion/The results of the survey represent, there- 
fore, the informed opinionj or beliefs of knowledge- 
able observers concerning management concepts and 
techniques in the academic administration of their 
colleges . 

The Importance Of Management Concepts 

the percent of respondents indicating the degree 
of importance attached to management concepts in aca- 
demic administration is shown in Table 2. If the 
eight concepts are representative of management con- 
cepts in general, it would follow that approximately 
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one-third of the respondents do not believe manage- 
ment concepts to be highly important in the academic 
administration of their college. Almost one-third 
believe them to be of average importance, however, 
and another third believe them to be of considerable 
or above average importance* 

It is obvious that some concepts are of more im- 
portance than others. For instance, self-study was 
thought to be of above average or high importance by 
69 percent of the respondents while systems analysis 
was seen as above average for only 11.4 percent and 
operations research was regarded as above average by 
only 8.6 percent. Institutional planning and PPBS 
were seen as rather important in almost four out of 
ten colleges while data processing is above average 
in importance for almost one out of three. Institu- 
tional research, by contrast to institutional plan- 
ning, is seen as quite important for less than one 
out of four colleges. This finding suggests that ap- 
proximately 21 percent of the respondents do not see 
a complementarity between institutional research and 
• institutional planning. 

Familiarity With Management Concepts 

The familiarity of administrators and key facul- 
ty members with selected management concepts is sum- 
marised in Table 3. Of the eleven major management 
concepts , there was only one regarded as generally or 
quite familiar by more than half (59.2 percent) of 
the respondents* This was the Higher Education Gen- 
eral Information Survey (HEGIS) . The next most fa- 
miliar concept is the National Center for Higher Edu- 
cation Management Systems (WICHE/NCHEMS) . As ex- 
pected, Monte Carlo techniques and Queuing theory 
were unfamiliar to most academic administrators. The 
same may be said of statistical decision theory and 
perhaps game theory. A somewhat surprising finding 
may be that only 21 percent were generally familiar 
with the National Center for Educational Statistics 
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(NCES) • Coupled with the appreciable familiarity 
with HEGIS, this finding may confirm the criticism 
that much information flows to Washington but infor- 
mation does not flow back* Perhaps because of its 
regional proximity, more administrators were familiar 
with the National Laboratory for Higher Education 
(NLHE) ♦ Administrators in almost 14 percent of the 
colleges were generally familiar with the work of the 
Academy for Educational Development (AED) . 

Because of the importance that the federal gov^ 
ernment has attached to the development of planning 
and management techniques, the major programs or 
products of NCHEMS are listed separately in Table 4. 
There it may be seen that while almost four of ten 
colleges are generally familiar with NCHEMS itself, 
a lesser number is generally familiar with specific 
outcomes of the Center. At least one out of three 
report general familiarity with the Facilities Plan- 
ning and Management Manuals, however, and almost the 
same percent are generally familiar with the center's 
work with faculty activity analysis and cost distri- 
bution models. Surprisingly, the colleges surveyed 
are least familiar with the RRPM, a product that many 
of the colleges might seek to adopt. 

Kinds Of Information Used 

The frequency with which various kinds of infor- 
mation arei used in academic administration is indi- 
cated in Table 5. Each kind of information listed is 
apparently used frequently or regularly by more than 
50 percent of the colleges surveyed* The most fre- 
quently used information is that of enrollment pro- 
jections* The least frequently used information is 
that on national trends. This finding would seem to 
be logical, as is the finding that the colleges make 
more frequent and regular use of state statistics 
than regional statistics. 
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Two other kinds of information appear to be used 
frequently or regularly by a large percent of the 
colleges i Slightly more than three-fourths of the 
respondents report frequent or regular use of their 
most recent self-study and income and expenditure 
analyses of their college. Manpower projections and 
trends would seem to be of lesser importance for most 
of the colleges surveyed. 

Sources Of Information Used 

Because of the ready availability of certain 
sources of information it was deemed appropriate to 
inquire as to frequency with which they were used. 
As indicated in Table 6, the only source of informa- 
tion to be used frequently and regularly by a large 
number of colleges is an institutional factbook* 
This complements the previous finding that three- 
fourths of the colleges make use of their most re- 
cent self-study but it also points out a "non-use 11 of 
several sources that specifically serve institutions 
of higher education. The infrequency with which the 
ACE Factbook , the SREB Factbook , and the NCES publi- 
cations are used is especially surprising. At least 
40 percent of the colleges surveyed use these sources 
less than "sometimes." This finding would strongly 
suggest that many institutions are not using helpful 
sources of information that are available. 

Factors Impeding Effective Administration 

To gain a better understanding of the managerial 
climate in the colleges surveyed, respondents were 
asked to judge the degree to which certain factors 
and situations impeded effective administration* A 
majority of the respondents did not believe the ad- 
ministration of their college to be adversely af- 
fected by an emphasis on departmental expansion and 
organization, uncertainty as to authority and respon- 
sibility, the smallness of the college, the unavail- 
ability of computer facilities, or unclear purposes 
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and objectives for the college. On the other hand; 
a majority did perceive at least "some" impedance to 
a lack of long-range planning, outmoded plans and 
procedures, poor internal communication, confusion on 
sources and kinds of information needed, and seat-of- 
the-pants decision-making 

More significantly, 29 percent of the colleges 
indicated that a lack of long-range planning seri- 
ously impeded effective administration while at least 
one out of four respondents thought their colleges to 
be handicapped by poor internal communications and 
seat-pf-the-pants decision-making. It is indicative, 
however, that a majority of the respondents did not 
believe their colleges to be hindered by either an 
un familiarity with management concepts or a skepti- 
cism of new methods and techniques. 

The Appl tcatlon Of Management Concepts 

A somewhat converse question was posed in asking 
respondents to rate the degree to which certain con- 
ditions and situations facilitated the application of 
management concepts and techniques in the administra- 
tion of their colleges. One out of two respondents 
indicated that the findings of a past self -study has 
facilitated the application of management concepts to 
a considerable extent. Almost one-half judged the 
status of institutional goals and objectives, the 
analysis of institutional needs, and the quality of 
analytic thinking on the part of their administrators 
to be similarly facilitative. At least a third of 
the respondents thought their administration to be 
quite willing to try new topis and techniques. A 
majority, however, were dubious that computer facili- 
ties were a great help in applying managerial con- 
cepts and techniques. At least one put of four re- 
spondents reported that the application of management 
concepts in their college was not appreciably facili- 
tated by long-range planning efforts , national trends 
and emphases, or inservice training efforts. 
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Introducing And Developing Management Concepts 

A final section of the survey instrument re- 
quested respondents to rate the effectiveness with 
Which certain methods and procedures could be used to 
introduce and develop management concepts oft their 
campuses • The results Were somewhat as expected ahd 
Somewhat interesting* The use of general textbooks 
and monographs is undoubtedly unacceptable to almost 
one-half of the respondents. They are less certain 
about the effectiveness of professional journal arti- 
cles; one-fourth believe they would be rather inef- 
fective while another fourth believe they would be 
generally effective. Three possibilities which are 
viewed as being effective by more than two-thirds of 
the respondents are (1) training workshops conducted 
on campus (2) oncampus conferences and seminars, and 
(3) onsite visits to other campuses for observational 
purposes* 

These results suggest that respondents are skep- 
tical of published materials for introducing and de- 
veloping management concepts but they are receptive 
to ways which would actively involve the administra- 
tors on their campuses* 

A - PROVISIONAL ANALYSIS 

The data gathered in this survey are the opin- 
ions and beliefs of informed observers and do not 
permit an analysis In terms of causal factors. A 
provisional analysis may be made, however, by re- 
lating the observed findings to the institutional 
characteristics of enrollment size, form of control 7 
and highest degree offered* Such an analysis should 
be highly suggestive of institutional variables in- 
fluencing the diffusion and adoption of improved 
managerial practices in academic administration* 

As shown in Table 7 , the importance of manage- 
ment concepts can be shown by devising a simple index 
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for comparative purposes. Each item on the ques- 
tionnaire has been treated as a simple Likert scale 
and combined with other items in the same section. 
This results in a score for the subsection of the 
questionnaire that may be averaged for colleges 
grouped according to type, control , and size. Fur^ 
ther comparisons may be made with the possible range 
of values and their midpoint. 

Itie data in Table 7 suggest that the importance 
of management concepts does not depend greatly on 
control, size, or type. The average ratings for two- 
year and four-year colleges are quite comparable, and 
those for public and private colleges do not vary 
significantly. The one statistically significant re- 
lationship is between small / public, two-year col- 
leges and large , public, two-year colleges, a finding 
that suggests the size of public, two-year colleges 
may affect the adoption of management practices. 

Rated familiarity with management concepts has 
been treated in a similar manner in Table 8. The 
data there suggest that administrators and faculty 
members in small, private, two-year colleges are riot 
as familiar with the various concepts and techniques 
as their counterparts in the small, public, two-year 
institutions . Table 9 implies that the uses of in- 
formation in small, private, two-year colleges are 
different from uses in both small, public, two-year 
colleges arid small, private, four-year colleges. 
This finding suggests that small, private, two-year 
colleges are less likely to use information that is 
readily available to them. 

Similar analyses for sources of information, the 
influence of impeding factors and conditions , and the 
extent of facilitating conditions and situations in- 
dicate that these variables do not differ sighif i-r 
cantly for Southeastern colleges when they are com- 
pared by size , type, or control* There is just the 
slightest hint that the managerial revolution may be 
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mora effective in the large, public, two-year col- 
leges than in any other comparable group of colleges. 

Granting the limitations of opinions as report- 
ed by informed observers, it would follow that the 
small, private, two-year college in the southeast is 
l$ss likely tot (1) regard management concepts as 
important, (2) be familiar with publicized concepts 
and techniques, and (3) make frequent use of infor- 
mation that is relatively accessible. On the other 
hand, there is an indication that the large, public, 
two-year colleges are as receptive to the adoption of 
improved management practices as any other comparable 
groups; Both inferences are in keeping with logical 
expectations and would simply suggest that the mana- 
gerial revolution, whatever its extent, has not been 
as successful in sanaJl, private, two-year colleges as 
it might be in the large, public, two-year colleges. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The diffusion and adoption of management con- 
cepts and techniques have been studied by defining a 
population of colleges located in the southeastern 
states, soliciting the opinions and beliefs of in- 
formed observers within those colleges, and summa- 
rizing the results of a relatively simple survey in- 
strument. The intent was to determine the importance 
of management concepts for the academic administra- 
tion of two-year and four-year institutions , the fa- 
miliarity of administrators and key faculty members 
with publicized concepts and techniques, and the 
kinds and sources of information that are used fre- 
quently in the administration of the colleges. An 
attempt was also made to identify certain factors and 
situations that might impede the effective adminis- 
tration of the colleges) to identify certain condi- 
tions and situations that might facilitate the ap- 
plication of management concepts and techniques; and 
to solicit suggestions concerning ways of introducing 
and developing better management practices in aca- 
demic administration* 



Survey responses from 245 colleges out of a to- 
tal population of 372 institutions have indicated an 
appreciable receptivity to management concepts and 
techniques as they pertain to academic administra- 
tion. Respondents believe data processing, computer 
technology, institutional planning, program planning 
and budgeting, and self-studies to be relatively im- 
portant in the administration of their institutions. 
They are less certain of the importance of institu- 
tional research, systems analysis, and operations re- 
search. 

Respondents indicate that administrators and kfey 
faculty members on their campuses are reasonably fa- 
miliar With HEGIS, NCHEMS, and NLHE. They are not 
highly familiar, however, with specific products of 
NCHEMS and with relatively popular concepts within 
the field of management science. The kinds of infor- 
mation used frequently in the administration of 
Southeastern colleges are findings of their most re- 
cent self-study, -statistical data for the state in 
which they are located, income and expenditure analy- 
ses, and enrollment projections. Lesser use appears 
to be made of information on national trends and man 
power projections. When asked about the use of spe- 
cific sources of information, respondents indicated 
that only institutional factbooks were used with any 
high degree of frequency. Available sources, such as 
the ACE Factbook , the SREB Factbook , and publications 
from ERIC, NCES, and AED, were used much less fre- 
quently. 

The effective administration of Southeastern 
colleges may be impeded to a substantial degree by a 
lack of long-range planning, poor internal communica- 
tions, confusion over the kinds and sources of infor- 
mation needed, and seat-of-the-pants decision-making. 
Respondents do not believe skepticism of new methods 
and techniques, unfamiliari ty with management con- 
cepts, or a lack of faith in empirical data-based 
studies to be impeding factors. 



The application of management concepts and tech- 
niques to the administration of Southeastern colleges 
is apparently facilitated by the findings of past 
self -studies i other analyses of institutional needs, 
and the quality of analytic thinking among adminis- 
trative officials# Respondents do not believe com- 
puter facilities i national trends and emphases, or 
current inservice training efforts to be highly con- 
ducive. They do indicate, however, an appreciable 
willingness on the part of their administrators to 
try new tools and techniques. 

Oncampus conferences, seminars, and training 
workshops, coupled with onsite visits to other cam- 
puses, would seem to be the most effective way to in- 
troduce and develop improved management practices in 
the administration of Southeastern colleges. Case 
studies of institutions successfully adopting new 
techniques and the right kind of advisory and con- 
sultative services could be of considerable help to 
many institutions* The use of general textbooks and 
monographs or professional journal articles would not 
appear to be highly effective, but special training 
programs for college presidents may have possibili- 
ties ♦ 

Other specific findings or inferences that may 
be made from survey data aret 

1. Almost one out of four Southeastern colleges 
reports the presence of an institutional are- 
search office but respondents have not seen 
the role of institutional research as close- 
ly related to institutional planning; 

2. The functions of institutional research are 
diversified* When a primary, dominant func- 
tion is identified, it is most likely to be 
studies of cost analysis. 
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3« Fifty-one percent of the responding colleges 
report the receipt of Title III funds as a 
developing institution* In view of the em- 
phasis placed on improved management prac-* 
tices by the federal government, this find- 
ing Would seem relevant. 

4. The majority of Southeastern colleges have 
enrollments less than 2000 students but re- 
spondents do not believe the smallness of 
their colleges to impede effective adminis- 
tration. Size does appear to be an impeding 
factor in almost 14 percent. 

5. The majority of Southeastern colleges are 
four-year institutions with the small, pri- 
vate four-year colleges constituting almost 
forty percent of the total popxilation. No 
private, two-year college with an enrollment 
exceeding 2000 students is located in tha 
states surveyed. 

6. The small , private, two-year college in the 
Southeast would seem to be least affected by 
the diffusion of management concepts in aca- 
demic administration. 

7. The large, public, two-year colleges may be 
the^ most receptive to the introduction and 
development of management concepts and tech- 
niques. Running a close second may be the 
large, public, four-year colleges* 
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